JOAN    OF    ARC
Even the wisest could not have traced for her the national
frontiers either ancient or modern, for the former were
forgotten and the latter, owing to the war, in a state of
constant flux. Joan thought of France merely as that
particular community of men and women which owed
obedience to Charles of Valois. If she did not know the
names of the mountains or seas that determined the
limits of that obedience, she knew, with burning indigna-
tion, that it should be so, that the Champagne she had
ridden through was not English nor the Burgundy she
had just left a foreign state, but that both were inhabited
by people who spoke the same tongue as she and revered
the same traditions. Perhaps one comes nearest the
truth if one tries to conceive of Joan's France as some-
thing neither geographical nor political but as an idea
in the mind of God given concrete expression on
earth.
But if God had created the realm of France according
to a plan of His own devising, why had He allowed it to
be so shockingly mutilated? To the medieval mind the
answer came pat as it would have to the Biblical. For
its sins of pride, gluttony, sloth, covetousness and sen-
suality had God sent the English to chastise it, declared
Charles Duke of Orleans, whose capital Joan had come
to save, in one of the poems with which he whiled away
his twenty-five years of captivity in the Tower of London.
"It is not I who have done this killing!" exclaimed
Henry V as he surveyed the heaped-up corpses "naked
as new-born babes" on the field of Agincourt, "but
almighty God for the sins of the French." The king did
less than justice, perhaps, to his own part in the business,
while the Duke (who was taken in the battle) was more
than courteous not to mention the comparative pride,
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